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THE FIGHT IN NEW YORK. 


PLUCKY RESISTANCE TO THE CHOLERA. 





E are glad to see that the Sanitary 

Officials and Doctors of New York city 
are fighting the Asiatic pestilence, as though 
they believed God and science, instead of 
filth and the devil, to be almighty. They 
watch every motion of the enemy, and when 
he strikes they strike back. Wherever he 
hits a man with diarrhea and collapse, they 
shell whole blocks of filthy houses with 
chloride of lime and copperas-water. The 
skirmishing that has been going on for a 
week or two, has been as interesting as any 
game of trench-firing at the siege of Vicks- 
burg, or in the lines before Richmond. Whe- 
ther there will have to be a terrible battle to 
end the struggle we cannot tell; but one way 
or another, we expect to see this bullying 
champion of the kingdom of death routed and 
disarmed. Cheers for the fighting doctors! 


God help them to stand to their guns ! 
J. H. N. 


A MATCHED PAIR. 


WAR AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 


HE relation of debt to war, and the man. 
ner in which one begets the other, is 
vividly shown in the present European troubles. 
That which is driving the continental nations 
into war, making it almost inevitable, is the 
fact that under their system of national debts, 
peace threatens them with bankruptcy and 
ruin even more than war. The kingdom of 
Italy, for instance, is under a staggering load 
of debt, and yet must keep up a great arma- 
ment to face Austria. It cannot hold its stand- 
ing as a nation without such an armament for 
protection, and it cannot carry the load of 
debt which that armament imposes. Hence it 
must fight and disarm its antagonist, so as to 
allow of its own disarming, or be speedily 
crushed by its accumulating debt. 

The fact that the nations stand guard over 
each other in this manner, maintaining for 
that purpose vast preparations for attack and 
defense, holds them in debt, keeps the people 
poor, and increases taxes ; and when these bur- 
dens become too intolerable, the nation’s only 
apparent way of relief is through a fight, which 





settles the question of precedence for a time, 
and allows the people a little respite. 

The whole business of war is complicated 
with the credit system—is identified with debt. 
Every time a war is undertaken, two great 
Gebts are created. Then the payment of the 
interest on the debts thus created, straining the 
resources of the countries involved, forms an 
inducement for their respective governments to 
seize and snatch whatever advantage they can 
get from each other, and thus to create the 
provocation for another war. 

Our own country offers an illustration of this 
statement. The moment the North and South 
clinched for war, each party began to raise 
loans and to make apublic debt. We all know 
how enormous those debts became, and what 
a seed of discord they constitute between the 
two sections. The South hates to pay the 
Northern debt, and the North won’t pay the 
Southern debt-—a position that, if anything 
could do so, would invoke another conflict.— 
Thus it is seen that war and debt are a pair 
of reciprocating evils that tend to produce each 


other. 
Peace reformers should study the connec- 


tion which exists between the two things, and 
go against them in common. As much as we 
hate war, so much we should hate the credit 
system which breeds war. If war could only 
be waged by paying the cash expenses of it 
beforehand, it would soon cease. PREPAYMENT 
means for the individual, honesty, and for the 
nations, PEACE. 
HOME-TALK BY J. H. N., June 4, 1866. 


THE SOCIALISTS OF 1843. 
III. 

E might extend our quotations from the 

writings of the prominent Associationists 
of 1848 to much greater length, showing the 
glowing anticipations of 4,social millennium to 
which they called the natfon. But in place of do- 
ing so, it may be interesting just here to note the 
position taken at that period by J. H. Noyzs, 
then the editor of the Perfectionist, and him- 
self the representative of what might be called 
vital or Bible socialism, in distinction from 
the mechanical system of Fourier. 

That Mr. Noyes was really, though unob- 
trusively the pioneer of the socialistic impulse 
of that day, is shown by the fact that for three 
years previous to 1843 he had been practically 
a Communist in property matters at Putney, Vt. 
By his marriage in 1838 he acquired a mod- 
erate fortune. In 1840 by the distribution 
of the paternal estate considerable property 
fell to himself. his mother, brother and two 
sisters, one of whom was married to J, L. 








Skinner, and the other to J. R. Miller, 
both gentlemen of congenial views. About 
the same time G. Cragin and his fami- 
ily joined the Putney circle; and from that 
time, viz., 1840, the property of Mr. Noyes 
and those thus connected with him was held 
in common. We do not know the exact date 
of the founding of the Brook Farm Association, 
or of the Hopedale Community, but we sus- 
pect that Putney socialism preceded them 
both in point of time. There was but little 
formality in the arrangement of the infant 
Community, so little indeed that it hardly as- 
sumed the name of an Association, the object 
of the members being to promote their own 
spiritual improvement, and to unite their efforts 
for the publication of a free gospel. In 1848 
they were joined by S. R. Leonard from New 
Jersey, the present printer of the CrrcuLar, 
and by L. H. Bradley of Connecticut. 

Thus Mr. Noyes’s position as the organizer 
of one of the first, if not the first, of the social- 
istic attempts of the period under consideration, 
gave him an inclination to study, and a right to 
speak of, the doctrines announced by the 
Fourierists. 

Among the numerous Associations that were 
then springing up was one at Northampton, 
Mass., of which James Boyle, who had previ- 
ously been noted as a revival preacher and ad- 
vocate of Perfectionism, became a member. 
While in that organization Mr. Boyle issued in 
pamphlet form an “ Appeal in behalf of Asso- 
ciation,” in which he described it as a system 
of ‘* universal tolerance,”’ and at the same time 
one “ which takes in all the real interests of 
the whole human race, whether in this world 
or the next.” 

In noticing this Appeal, Mr. Noyes took oc- 
casion in the Perfectionist of Dec. 14, 1844, 
to criticise sharply the implied apostasy from 
Christianity, of Mr. Boyle’s position, and the 
inclination shown by socialists to place their 
favorite scheme on high, as a substitute for the 
necessity of spiritual regeneration. He said: 

“ Boyle’s most radical error is that of the Fou- 
rierists, Physiologists, Phreaologists, and hob- 
by-riding reformers generally, and was the er- 
ror of those who, in the apostolic age, seduced 
the Galatians from the truth: viz., the swbstitu- 
tion of “another gospel” for the gospel of Christ. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident to all 
spiritual minds: that the great want of the 
world is good men ; that good men are wanted 
as the essential antecedents of “true associa- 
tion,” and of all other good institutions ; that 
external institutions cannot make good men; 
that good men can be made only by the power 
and the wisdom of God revealed in the gospel 
of salvation from sin by the blood of Christ ; 
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and that to give free course and victory to that 
gospel is therefore the only hopeful movement 
for improving the world. In the face of these 
truths, which Boyle once professed to know and 
teach, he is now pointing the world not to the 
cross of Christ, but to “true association” as the 
beacon of hope. " ° " se 

“ We can hardly help believing that Boyle 
himself knows that :his is all—humbug. If he 
has not forgotten the very alphabet of Bible 
truth, he must know that Association is no more 
competent to exterminate the causes of human 
wretchedness, than Temperance or Abolition. 
His scheme is palpably chargeable with the same 
quackery that he charges on the various popular 
reforms. He adopts the favorite dogma of the 
Fourierists, that “ the evils which afflict society 
are social not political ;’ while he knows in 
his heart, if he knows anything of the gospel of 
God, that the evils which afflict society are 
neither social nor political, but sprriTvAL, and 
can be encountered successfully only by the 
spiritual power of Christ’s resurrection. 

“Let Association be brought down from the 
high place which its advocates have usurped 
for it, to its true position, as a non-essertial but 
desirable sequel and external manifestation of 
true religious faith and spiritual life, and we 
shall cease to oppose it on general principles. 
Indeed, we hopefully anticipate the time when 
Perfectionists will embody their spiritual unity 
in some form of family association, which shall 
give them the physical and educational advan- 
tages anticipated from Fourierism. But the 
Northampton scheme, even if it were restricted 
to its proper sphere as a secondary enterprise, 
would still be utterly objectionable. Associa- 
tion may be compared to marriage. Indeed it 
is a marriage of large companies instead of cou- 
ples. In this view of it we may apply to it 
some of the principles laid down by Paul in 
1 Cor.7. And, first, the apostle teaches us to 
say, as we have said, that this kind of matrimo- 
ny is not essential,—not the chief end of life or 
the cure of all evil. Whether we shall enter 
into Association or not is a question of expedi- 
ency, open to free individual choice. Several 
things may be said for, and several against the 
proposal. “If any man think that [his inter- 
ests will be best secured in, Association,] let 
him do what he will, he sinneth not; let them 
marry. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast 
in his heart, having no necessity, but hath pow- 
er over his own will and hath so decreed in his 
heart to keep [himself aloof from Association, 
at least for the present,] doeth well.” The sec- 
ond principle of the apostle to which we call at- 
tention, is quite as important as the first, and 
one which brings to view our present objection 
to Boyle’s scheme of Association. The woman 
whose husband is dead, “is at liberty to be 
married to whom she will, onty in THE Lorp.” 
The restriction which we have here emphasized 
is utterly set at nought in the principles and 
practice of Northampton socialism. The prin- 
ciple of indiscriminate fellowship is avowed in 
the extracts we have made from the Appeal. 
The practice of the Community may be under- 
stood by the fact that its members are a collec- 
tion of Unitarians, Universalists, Transcenden- 
talists, semi-Perfectionists, and probably Infi- 
dels ; and its special corporate fellowship is with 
the Hopedale Community, which is Universal- 
ist, and with the Roxbury Community, which 





is Unitarian. ° ° — eS 

“ Another objection which we have to Boyle’s 
project of Association is that its leading objects 
are not spiritual, but worldly, to wit, money- 
making and intellectual education. ‘These are 
objects that are to be cared for in their season. 
But there is a time for all things, anc the pres- 
ent is not the time for Perfectionists as a body 
to spend their energies on any secondary exter- 
nal objects. The testimony of salvation from 
sin has hardly gained a foot-hold in the world 
yet, and if it is ever to conquer the strongholds 
of its enemies, it must have more persevering 
witnesses than Boyle has proved himself to be. 
Our answer to those who seek to entice us away 
from our labor as the advocates of holiness, into 
any of the thousand-and-one schemes of super- 
ficial reform, should be the answer of Nehemiah 
to Sanballat—“ We are doing a great work; 
therefore we cannot come down: why should 
the work cease while we leave it, and come 
down to you?” Our first business is to prepare 
a foundation of spiritual life on which all other 
enterprises of improvement may have a firm 
standing. For this purpose we must yield our- 
selves to the education of the Spirit of truth, in- 
vestigate the Scriptures, acquaint ourselves with 
the height and depth of the love of God and the 
doctrines of the gospel, and make known to the 
world the riches of the grace which we find in 
Christ Jesus. A vast amount of labor in this line 
remains to be done ; and until it is done, the object 
of our association, if we have any, should be to 
increase the knowledge of God in ourselves and 
in the world. To turn aside in the present stage 
of our enterprise, into financial and educational 
Associations, would be as if a boy shou!d push 
himself forward into matrimony and the cares 
of mature life, before he had obtained an educa- 
tion or learned his trade, or settled his princi- 
ples. Let every true Perfectionist say in his 
heart,—* For the physical, social, and intellec- 
tual comforts and luxuries which are to be the 
final fruit of spiritual holiness, [ can wait. But 
‘for Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.’ ” 
Let every man who turns away from the gospel 
of holiness to any other gospel, be accounted a 
traitor ; and every man who seeks to turn others 
away, be accounted a seducer.” 

But while thus denouncing every attempt to 
usurp for Association a place which did not 
belong to it, Mr. Noyes was ever hospitable 
to the idea of combination, and was willing to 
be instructed by any light that could be gained 
from others. He complimented the Harbin- 
ger, the organ of the Associationists, for its 
cheeriness and liberality. In his paper of 
Feb. 14, 1846, he thus referred to the visit of 
two Fourierist lecturers and their efforts in the 
village of Putney : 


“ Fourrerism.—Our village has been favored 
with a visit of two Fourierist lecturers, John 
Allen and John Orvis, of the Brook Farm Pha- 
lanx. They lectured at the Perfectionist Chapel 
last evening ( 13 inst.), to a fuil house, and on 
the whole, so far as we can learn, made a good 
impression. In our private discussions with them 
and as hearers of their lectures, we found the 
same deficiency in their philosophy as we have 
found in other representations of Fourierism, 


and as we have descanted upon frequently in our 
paper. Practically, if not avowedly, their plan 
is (as the Harbinger said), to “unfold life 
from without inwards.” They solemnly aver 
that their scheme provides for all the depart- 
ments of human nature, spiritual, as well as 
material and social; and we are not disposed 
to doubt their sincerity in this averment. But 
it is abundantly evident that their strength is 
laid out on externals, and that their trust is in 
the power of circumstances instead of the power 
of God. Yet we have much sympathy with 
their views of existing society, and entirely 
agree with them that a great social and physical 
reform is needed and is coming. For more 
than ten years, with heart, mind and tongue, 
we have labored in the very field of thought 
which they are cultivating. But these labors 
have been incidental to others which we think 
more important. They begin at the material 
end of human interests, and proceed towards 
the spiritual. We begin at the spiritual end, 
and proceed towards the material. The interest 
which they feel in the philosophy of Fourier, 
we feel in the philosophy of Jesus Christ. And 
we find that they know as little of the latter 
as we do of the former. If they were sober 
enough to suppose that this might be the case, 
and discreet enough not to claim possession of 
overwhelming wisdom in all the provinces of 
human interest, we should take more comfort 
in exchanging thoughts with them, and might 
possibly give as well as get help. But when 
Mr. Orvis, not content with pre-eminence in 
physical and social improvements, told the peo- 
ple ore rotundo, that “we Fourierists are the 
only real spiRITUALISTS extant,” and that the 
idea of living without sin in the present state 
of the world, i.e, without the arrangements of 
Fourierism, is a delusion, we were constrained 
to think that his mind and manners were either 
too far above or below the standard of common 
civilization to be within our sphere of profitable 
intercourse. We would not be understood as 
extending any part of the censure implied in 
these latter remarks, to Mr. Allen. Our im- 
pressions of him were altogether favorable. 
His modesty and candor were as superior as his 
ability and eloquence. We thank him for many 
good and glowing thoughts, and wish him suc- 
cess in his province of labor.” 

It will be seen from the above extracts and 
statements that Mr. Noyes adhered strenuous- 
ly to Christianity as the necessary antecedent 
of Association, and that while the Fourierists, 
dazzled by its external attractions were pre- 
maturely rushing after the form of socialism, 
he was assiduously cultivating in himself and 
his associates its spirit. The result on the one 
hand was, that the Phalanxes failed, until not 
one was left as a monument of the enthusiasm 
of 1843, while on the other hand the little 
Bible-studying group of socialists at Putney 
expanded into the Oneida Community. 


“THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING.” 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled : 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in heaven— 





All’s right with the world !—Browning. 
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ECCE HOMO.* 


E have four biographies of Christ, which 
were written by men who were either 
his companions, or contemporaneous with him 
and attached to his party; we have the story of 
his followers and representatives, the apostles ; 
we have the testimony of the great apostle 
who was in fellowship with the more immediate 
disciples of Christ, and who declared that he 
had apprehended him in the spiritual sphere, 
we also have the testimony of the early fathers 
who wrote at a period when it was not impos. 
sible for them to have seen some of the men 
who had known one or another of the disci- 
ples; in addition to all this we have the testi- 
mony of Tacitus and Pliny and other Roman 
historians who lived in the age just after the 
events mentioned in the gospels, and who point 
to one Christ as the founder of the Christian 
party ; then, too, we have the evidence of Jo- 
sephus, who wrote in the same age with Matthew 
and John: yet in spite of all this evidence, nine- 
tenths of the professed Christians, we venture 
to say, find it very hard to realize that the man 
Christ ever existed and wrought and taught, 
and ate bread in the day time, and slept nights. 
In truth, Plato and Alcibiades and half the old 
Greeks are in some sense more real to us than 
Christ himself, such is the cloud of dust that 
has been cast up by those who are fighting over 
his name. 

“ Ecce Homo,”—the title of the book which 
called out the above paragraph,—fresh, indepen- 
dent, looking at its themes from a new stand- 
point, and consequently original, comes to us 
with a power to make Christ seem very real 
and human, and as tangible as any other charac- 
ter in history. Still it has little or nothing to 
say about the Christian evidences. It is written 
in the spirit of investigation, and by one who 
had evidently found it necessary that he should 
get out of the esprit du corps of the church, and 
resurvey the whole Christian scheme. We ima- 
gine there is some advantage in these outside 
views. To the man who sits on a stile and 
watches an army passing by, who looks at it as 
a figure in the landscape, and who reads ac- 
counts of it in the newspapers, to such a man an 
army will be quite a different thing from what 
it is to the soldier who is marching in the dust 
with a comrade on either hand of him, and who 
is filled by an esprit du corps. 


The author of “ Ecce Homo” has, it seems to 
us, attempted to look at Christ and his work, 
not as a thing standing by itself, but as a thing 
having connections on all hands—as a single 
phenomenon in the great whole of history, but 
none the less important for all that. This stand- 
point is perhaps the thing which gives the bookJ 
its largest share of originality. The figure of 
Christ may seem to be very much lessened 
when you look at him in this manner. But what 
if such a comprehensive view should serve to in- 
crease our interest and rekindle our enthusiasm ? 
There are hundreds of minds that must think at 
all events ; they do not readily yield to author- 
ity: nevertheless Christianity is to them a great 
fact which cannot be ignored: it must be inves- 
tigated anew. If the wisdom of such men leads 
them to espouse Christ and bow to his authority, 





*Ecce Homo, a Survey of the Life and Work 
of Jesus Christ. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 
16mo, pp. 355. 


should we not rejoice in their wide-reaching 
thought ? 

This book, illuminated by history and philos- 
ophy and statesman-like views, appeared anony- 
mously in England, and has accordingly been 
ascribed to various persons; now to a scholar 
and then toa statesman. It has elicited some 
acrid notices by the men who stand for the 
church. The liberal press have generally fa- 
vored it, but we do not see how it can help the 
infidels, nor in what way it can hurt the church, 
unless by rousing that institution from its slum- 
bering quiet. 

Some of its statements appear to have been 
made without a due reference to the facts of the 
New Testament. In our view it gives an undue 
importance to the ceremony of water baptism 
and to the eucharist. There is also too much 
of an implied assertion that the present church 
is the kingdom of God. Profound as are its 
views of Christ, it still leaves a feeling that its 
author has failed to realize how radical an insti- 
tution is the kingdom of God; failed to fully 
realize that this kingdom may be destined to 
become an inspired human government. If the 
book is chargeable with superficiality, it is on 
these points, we think. Nevertheless, it is well 
adapted to criticise the churches for not finding 
some way by which to enable men to forsake 
everything and follow Christ, as they did in the 
beginning. Its talk about the “enthusiasm of 
humanity,” rebukes our self-seeking, sets Christ 
at the head of the world, and spurs on our zeal 
for public service. 

We shall not attempt to present an outline of 
its argument. A few extracts must serve to 
give an idea of its thought, spirit and intent. 


A. B. 
THE BAPTIST. 

The Christian Church sprang from a movement 
which was not begun by Christ. When he appeared 
upon the scene the first wave of this movement had 
already passed over the surface of the Jewish nation. 
He found their hearts recently stirred by thoughts 
and hopes which prepared them to listen to his 
words. It is indeed true that not Judea only but 
the whole Roman Empire was in a condition singu- 
larly favorable to the reception of a doctrine and an 
organization such as that of the Christian Church. 
The drama of ancient society had been played out; 
the ancient city life, with the traditions and morality 
belonging to it, was obsolete; a vast empire built 
upon the ruins of so many nationalities and upon the 
disgrace of so mauy national gods, demanded new 
usages and new objects of worship; a vast peace, 
where war between neighboring cities had been the 
accustomed condition of life and the only recognized 
teacher of virtue, called for a new morality. here 
was a clear stage, as it afterward appeared, for a 
Universal Church. But Palestine was not only ready 
to receive such an innovation, but oonpneed, even 
before the predestined Founder appeared, to make 
more or less abortive essays towards it. At the 
moment of his almost unobserved entrance, the 
whole nation were intent upon the career of one 
who was attempting in an imperfect manner that 
which Christ afterwards fully accomplished. * * 

The Baptist was no lamb of God. He was a 
wrestler with life, one to whom peace of mind does 
not come easily, but only after a long struggle. His 
restlessness had driven him into the desert, where he 
had contended for years with thoughts he could not 
master, and from whence he had uttered his startling 
alarum to the nation. He was among the do 
rather than among the lambs of the Shepherd. He 
recognized the superiority of him whose confidence 
had never been disturbed, whose steadfast peace no 
agitations of life had ever ruffled. He did obeisance 
to the royalty of inward happiness. 

One who was to earn the name of Savior of man- 
kind had need of this gift more than of any other. 
He who was to reconcile and man, needed to be 
first at peace himself. he door of heaven, so to 
speak, can be opened only from within. Such then 
was the impression of Christ’s character which the 
~~ formed. What now did he expect him to do? 

e said that Christ bore a fan in his hand, with 
which he would winnow the nation, gathering the 
ood around him, separating and rejecting the bad. 

e shall find occasion soon to speak of this more 





particularly ; at present let us remark that it shows 





us what course the Baptist imagined that the move- 
ment he had commenced would take. He had re- 
newed the old theocratic covenant with the nation. 
But not all the nation was fit to remain in such a 
covenant. A sifting was necessary; from the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Jewish nationality, from 
the wrath to come, an election should be rescued 
who should perpetuate the covenant. It is superflu- 
ous to remark how just this anticipation was, and how 
precisely it describes Christ’s work, which consisted 
in collecting all the better spirits of the nation, and 
bringing them vnder that revised covenant which 
we call Christianity, and which survived and dif- 
fused itself atter the fall of the Temple. 

Further, Christ was to baptize with a holy spirit 
and with fire. John felt his own baptism to have 
something cold ana negative about it. It was a re- 
nouncing of definite bad practices. The soldier 
bound himself to refrain from violence, the tax-gath- 
erer frcm extortion. But more than this was want- 
ing. It was necessary that an enthusiasm should be 
kindled. The phrase “baptize with fire” seems at 
first sight to contain a mixture of metaphors. Bap- 
tism means cleansing, and fire means warmth. How 
can warmth cleanse? The answer is, that moral 
warmth does cleanse. No heart is pure that is not 
passionate; nv virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic. 
And such an enthusiastic virtue Christ was to intro- 
duce. The whole of the present volume will be a 
comment on this text. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


Now the story of Christ’s temptation is as unique 
as Christ’s character. It is such a temptattion as 
was never experienced by any one else, yet just such 
a temptation as Christ, and Christ in those peculiar 
circumstances, might be expected to experience. 
And further, this appropriateness of all the circum- 
stances hardly seems to be perceived by the Evange- 
lists themselves who narrate them. Their narrative 
is not like a poem, though it affords the materials for 
a poem; it is rather a dry chronicle. 

Let us consider the situation. We are to fix in 
our minds Christ’s peculiar character, as it has been 
gathered from the Baptist’s description of him. His 
character then was such that he was compared to a 
lamb, a lamb of God. He was without ambition, 
and he had a peculiar, unrivalled simplicity of de- 
vout confidence in God. Such is the person to whom 
it is now announced by a great prophet that he has 
been called to a most peculiar, a preéminent career. 
But this dves not fully describe the situation ; a most 
important circumstance has yet to be mentioned. 
From the time of his temptation, Christ appeared as 
a worker of miracles. Weare expressly told by St. 
John that he had wrought none before, but all our 
authorities concur in representing him as possessing 
and using the gift after this time. We are to con- 
ceive him therefore as becoming now for the first 
time conscious of miraculous powers. Now none of 
our biographies point this out, and yet it is visibly 
the key to the whole narration. What is called 
Christ’t temptation is the excitement of his mind 
which was caused by the nascent consciousness of 
supernatural power. e ad * * 


It will explain much that follows in Christ's life, 
and render the whole story very complete and con- 
sistent, if we suppose that what he was tempted to 
do was to employ force in the establishment of his 
Messianic kingdom. On this hypothesis, the third 
temptation arises from the same source as the 
others; the mental struggle is still caused by the 
question how to use the supernatural power. Noth- 
ing more natural than that it should occur to Christ 
that this power was expressly given to him for the 
purpose of establishing, in defiance of all resistance, 
his everlasting kingdom. He must have heard from 
his instructors that the Messiah was to put all ene- 
mies under his feet, and to crush all opposition by 
irresistible God-given might. This certainly was 
the general expectation ; this appeared legibly writ- 
ten in the prophetical books. And, in the sequel, it 
was because Christ refused to use his supernatural 

ower in this way that his countrymen rejected him. 
t was not that they expected a king, and that he ap- 
peared only as a teacher; on the contrary, he syste- 
matically described himself as a king. The stum- 
bling-block wus this, that, professing to be a king, he 
declined to use the weapons of force and compul- 
sion that belong to kings. And as this cau 80 
much surprise to his countrymen, it is natural that 
he should himself have undergone a struggle before 
he determined thus to run counter to the traditional 
theory of the Messiah and to all the prejudices of 
the nation. The tempter, we may suppose, ap- 
proached him with the whisper, “ Gird thee with thy 
sword upon thy thigh; ride on, and thy right hand 
shall teach thee terrible things.” 

If this was the temptation, then again how char- 
acteristic of the Lamb of God was the resistance to 
it, and at the same time how incomparably great 
the self-restraint involved in that resistance! One 
who believes himself born for universal monarchy, 
and capable by his rule of giving happiness to the 
world, is intrusted with powers which seem to afford 
the ready means of attaining that supremacy, B 
the overwhelming force of visible miracle it is possi- 
ble for him to establish an absolute dominion, and to 
give to the race the laws which may make it happy, 
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But. he: deliberately determines to adopt another 
course, to found his empire upon the consent and not 
the fears of mankind, to trust himself with his royal 
claims and his terrible we | and superiority, de- 
fenceless among mankind, and however bitterly their 
envy may persecute him, to use his supernatural 
powers only in doing them good. This he actually 
did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan; he 
persevered in this course, although politically, so to 
speak, it was fatal to his position, and though it be- 
wildered his most attached followers; but by doing 
so he raised himself to a throne on which he has 
been seated for nigh two thousand years, and gained 
an.authority over men greater far than they have 
allowed to any legislator, greater than prophecy had 
ever attributed to the Messiah himself. 
HIS CREDENTIALS. 

When we contemplate this scheme as a whole, and 
glance at the execution and results of it, three things 
strike us with astonishment. First, its prodigious 
originality, if the expression may be used. What 
other man has had the courage or elevation of mind 
to say, ‘I will build up a state by the mere force of 
my will, without help from the kings of the world, 
without taking advantage of any of the secondary 
causes which unite men together—unity of interest 
or speech, or blood-relationship. I will make laws 
for my state which shall never be repealed, and 1 
will defy all the powers of destruction that are at 
work in the world to destroy what I build” ? 

Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confi- 
dence with which the scheme was carried out. The 
reason why statesmen can seldom work on this vast 
scale is that it commonly requires a whole lifetime to 
gain, that ascendency over their fellow-men which 
such schemes presuppose. Some of the leading or- 
ganizers of the world have said, “I will work my 
way to a my power, and then I will execute great 
plans.” But Christ overleaped the first stage alto- 
gether. He did not work his way to royalty, but 
simply said to all men, “I am your king.” He did 
not struggle forward to a position in which he could 
found a new state, but simply founded it. 

Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious suc- 
cess of the scheme. It is not more certain that 
Christ presented himself to men as the founder, leg- 
islator, and judge of a divine society than it is cer- 
tain that men have accepted him in these characters, 
that the divine society has been fouaded, that it has 
lasted nearly two thousand years, that it has exten- 
ded over a large and the most highly civilized por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, and that it continues full 
of vigor at the present day. is) bad ¥ 

This temperance in the use of supernatural pow- 
er is the masterpiece of Christ. It is a moral mira- 
ele superinduced upon a physical one. This repose 
in greatness makes him surely the most sublime im- 
age ever offered to the human imagination. And it 
is precisely this trait which gave him his immense 
and immediate ascendency over men. If the ques- 
tion be put, Why was Christ so successful? Why 
did men gather round him at his call, form them- 
~- selves.into a new society according to his wish, and 
accept him with unbounded devotion as their legis- 
lator and judge? Some will answer, “Because of 
the miracles which attested his divine character ;” 
others, “ Because of the intrinsic beauty and divinity 
of the great law of love which he propounded.” 
But miracles, as we have seen, have not by them- 
selves this persuasive power. That a man possesses 
a strange power which I cannot understand is no 
reason why I should receive his words as divine ora- 
cles of truth. The powerful man is not of necessity 
also wise; his power may gets, and yet not con- 
vince. _On the other hand, the law of love, however 
divine, was but a precept. Undoubtedly it de- 
sefved that men should accept it for its intrinsic 
worth, but men are not commonly so eager to re- 
ceive the words of wise men nor so unbounded in 
their gratitude to them. It was neither for his mir- 
acles nor for the beauty of his doctrine that Christ 
was worshiped. Nor was it for his winning per- 
sonal character, nor for the persecutions he enthired, 
nor for his martyrdom. It was for the inimitable 
unity which all these things made when taken to- 
gether. In other words, it was for this, that he 
whose power and greatness as shown in his mira- 
cles were overwhelming, denied himself the use of 
his power, treated itas a slight thing, walked among 
men as though he were one of them, relieved them 
in distress, taught them to love each other, bore with 
undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of cal- 
umny ; and when his enemies grew fiercer, contin- 
ued still to endure their attacks in silence, until pet- 
rified and bewildered with astonishment, men saw 
him arrested and put to death with torture, refusing 
sonnneey. touse in his own behalf the power he 
conceived he held for the benefit of others. It was 
the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice which 
won their hearts, the mighty powers held under a 
mighty control, the unspeakable condescension, the 
Cross of Christ. 


COURTESIES OF THE PrEss.—We are much 
obliged to the editors of the Orleans (N. Y.) Repub- 
lican, Cohoes. Cataract, Schenectady Daily Star, and 
Yates County Chronicle for friendly mention of the 
CIRCULAR. 





New York city friends who inquire for the Be- 
rean are informed that it can be obtained at the O. 
C. Agency, 335 Broadway, and may also be found at 
the free library of the Cooper Union. The Crrcv- 
LAR, too, is on file in the Reading-Room of the 
Union, and in that of the Brooklyn Library Associa- 
tion. 


NOVELS. 

[An Essay at Literary Criticism for which we are obliged to 

the writer, though we do not accept all his conclusions, . 
—Ep. Cir.] 

F the different classes of novels, the largest and 

most influential is without doubt the sensation 
tales, of which the works of Dumas, Cobb and Rey- 
nolds may be cited as examples. To define the 
meaning of the term“ sensation,” as applied to nov- 
els, is not difficult, since the word pretty clearly ex- 
presses the feeling of pleasure it causes in those who 
are wild and irreclaimable, and the feeling of disgust 
it excites in every right-minded individual. 

It has been said that che older writers of fiction 
Smollet, Defoe, and Fielding, were not guilty of the 
tricks that modern novelists perpetually practice. 
However this may be, certain itis that there is at pres- 
ent a desire to bring the art of novel-writing back 
to the good old days which seemed to end with the 
demise of the excellent Sir Walter. 

Sensation novels consist of stories whose only 
merit seems to be the capacity for constant and un- 
varying succession of incidents of an unusual and 
exciting character. These incidents generally suc- 
ceed each other with great rapidity, and are so ar- 
ranged as to keep the fancy dazzled by scenes and 
pictures of events in the last degree tragical. They 
leave the imagination of those who read and love 
this kind of literature in so delightful a maze of de- 
licious uncertainty respecting every thing in life, 
that they can see nothing but the world as one vast 
theatre for the enactment of their wild rhapsodies. 

Perhaps it will be best to select one from among the 
most celebrated and popular tales of this class,and 
make a few remarks upon it by way of review. There 
isasmall tale written by Dumas that strikes me as il- 
lustrating this class very perfectly. Itis called “ An- 
toine the Dwarf.” In this tale the movement, inci- 
dents and characters, as well'as its lack of philo- 
sophical deductions of any kind, point to the mani- 
fest object it has in view—the exciting of youths 
who are unable to think and reason, and can only as 
yet perceive, imagine and feel. 

The tale, laid during and following the Revolution, 
exhibits to us an unnatural parent who for political 
motives teaches his grand-children (five in num- 
ber)to hate their father, his son; shows those five 
grandchildren after their grandfather’s death, at- 
tempting the murder of their father and a brother 
recently discovered ; shows the violent death of one 
of those brothers, and the murder by another of the 
child of the newly discovered one; shows finally 
the death of all four of the evil-disposed brothers. 
All these tragic incidents are wrought up into a form 
of great interest, and each event crowds so rapidly 
on the one just told that no time is left to think on 
anything. 

In “ Antoine, the Dwarf” all the descriptions stand 
out darkly for effect. There is here the usual 
amount of underground passages and secret vaults 
(an almost invariable feature of these tales); and 
dark nights are most properly coupled with the 
darkness of the deeds. So much for what it has ; it 
is equally reprehensible for what it has not. It has 
not the soft and witching enchantment of love to 
give to it something of an ennobling nature. It has 
not the sweet influence of poetry, without which no 
novel is worth much—the poetry I mean of our real, 
every-day life, of which there is more than we some- 
times recognize. It has not the soft, mild graces of a 
calm and quiet life, or the glorions earnestness of a 
spirit battling nobly for the elevation and ameliora- 
tion of his kind. 

On the other hand we have, in direct antagonism, 
a style of novels that aim at giving us the loveliness 
of moral and physical or natural beauty, and all the 
graces that adorn human life. These novels—the 
anti-sensational—have nothing more direful than the 
little quarrels of simple people, the slight crosses 





and pains of innocent heroes and heroines, and pre- 
sent, in fact, a very pleasing picture of Our own life 
of poetry, romance, cloud and sunshine. A good 
example—because well known—is Mrs. Gaskell’s 
latest and best novel, “ Wives and Daughters.” The 
lamented authoress of this charming story has done 
that which very few indeed have succeeded in per- 
forming ; she has made true life popular to a greater 
degree perhaps than any other. The plot of this 
tale is simple in the extreme, and all the incidents 
are related in a most pleasing manner. 

There seem to be four great divisions of novels 
that present themselves to our view at once, and to 
any greater minuteness we heed not go, since these 
landmarks are amply sufficient. Two of these 
form one class of which we will speak as the philo- 
sophic, the subdivisions being the warmly-philosophic 
novel, and the coldly-philosophic novel. The other 
two form a class we must denominate the sensational, 
having for subdivisions the /uridly-sensational and the 
kindly-sensational. These names must. do until some 
enterprising writer for the CrRcULAR shall get those 
that will be more euphonious and appropriate, 

Of the coldly-philosophic class we may instance 
Anthony Trollope’s “ Miss Makenzie,” a tale which 
is really the most extreme one of the class I have 
ever seen. The books belonging to this class are. so 
very few (for the obvious reason of. their non-suc- 
cess) that a very cursory view will be amply suffi- 
cient. 

A little child once said she could tell whether an 
interesting book was on hand to read by looking at 
the shape and size of the paragraphs. So also we 
may discover a coldly-philosophic novel by the same 
rule. The long, heavy paragraphs to “ Mrs, Macken- 
zie,” tell us that we get but little of the tale from dia- 
logue and conversations; it is mainly simple, heavy 
decription. It resermbles history—a reason for every- 
thing. If Mr. Trollope’s style were active and 
sprightly, instead of being impelled by a lymphatic 
disposition, this might do quite well; but it moves 
slowly as possible, and has none of that active spirit 
so important to a novel. In all other respects it is 
admirable, and appears to be a well-arranged and 
developed work of art. Its only fault is that it is 
coldly-philosophic. 

The most perfect example of the warmly-philosoph- 
ic novel I have yet noticed, is a very master-piece of 
fictitious literature—“ Les Miserables.” This has been 
said to be the grandest thing in all literature, and I 
think on careful research of its principal as well 
as secondary qualities, that this high eulogium is not 
misplaced. Ihave thought much and studied a great 
deal over this book in a critical way, and I am sat- 
isfied that it is one of the elect of centuries. Look 
at it! Scarcely any of us are satisfied with what it 
shows as proper for man’s regeneration, but let us 
pause in veneration before one who has hung out the 
blazoned wrongs of man’s social system,on the broad 
sky, as it were, for the eyes of all men tosee. The 
greatest evil of man is ignorance, and this most glo- 
riously dissipates it in respect-to things the most 
important. It may be asked what thishasto do 
with the value of this great volume asa work of art : 
it has very much to do if that value rests on the 
power of a book to produce its destined effect. It is 
much more difficult to show how this book is of the 
warmly-philosophic class, than it was to show the na- 
ture of “Mrs. Mackenzie.” No. looking at. para- 
graphs will do for this, and I shall hardly be able to 
describe to one who has not read “ Les Miserables,” 
the nature of the warmly-philosophic class of novels. 
Briefly then, we can 3ee this kind of novel by read- 
ing the terrible delineation of the struggle that took 
place between conflicting feelings and desires when 
Jean Valjean left the good bishop’s house; when, as 
M. Madeleine, his old self confronted him again ; 
when Javert settled the question ot justice and grat- 
itude at the court of heaven, 


Other passages also therein are bat little less impor- 
tant, in which the genius of Hugo rose to a point of 
grandeur never yet reached by other than John Mil- 
ton. In all this mighty portraiture of passion and 
feeling—purely philosophic—we feel.the warmth of 
a heart that has, without doubt, felt. during his own 
life the terrible ordeal of moral purification. We 
are safe then as counting “ Les Miserables” one ex- 
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ample of the warmly-philosophic novel. This class is 
greater than the former, but very much less than 
either of the other two, one of which we have yet 
to mention. 

As I have already given a description of the luridly- 
sensational novel, I have only now to turn to the 
kindly-sensational. The representative I select as the 
great chief of the class under notice, is Charles 
Dickens. Allthe writings of this great man are full 
of sensational interest of the most pleasant charac- 
ter.. Perhaps no writer in the world excels him in 
this peculiar field of action. As but few have not 
read Dickens’s tales we may readily rely on their 
judgment as to getting a proper idea respecting this 
last class of novels. 

Besides these four classes we muy easily divide 
novels on another principle into the solid, reasonable 
novel, and the silly, sentimental novel—the most dis- 
gusting and baleful of all created literature. The 
difference between reasonable and life-like novels, 
and the sentimental, is the same as between the 
poetry of Byron, Shakspeare, Milton, &c., and the 
poor, foolish people that turn up their eyes in ridi- 
culous rhapsodies mistaken for the veritable muse 
of poetry—the difference, in fact, between the true 
and false. 

Novels are among the most powerful influences 
of the day, and we do well to watch them, and 
choose carefully and well from among the fictitious 
works sown broadcast among us, for those ofa 
healthful tendency. To the excitable and nervous 
let us give the opiate of a quiet country novel: 
to the listless and enervated, give the romance of 
manly vigor and heroic effort—in fact, act on the 
principle that “ what’s one man’s medicine is anoth- 
er’s poison,” 

Let us also learn that itis far easier to direct than 
stop,.to wisely assist than unwisely and ineffectually 
to obstruct. 

Youth needs a milder and lighter literature than 
manhood—as man needs, during different seasons, 
diversity of food both for his physical and moral na- 
tures. M. 

INinois, May, 1866. 


WOMAN IN THE COMMUNE. 

The women of the Community have borne a spe- 
cial reproach, suffering the loss of caste more 
especially than the men. They will be able to bear 
the greater praise at last perhaps. The following 
tribute is from a city-bred female correspondent : 

“In observing the women of the Association, I ad- 
mire their modesty and courage. The one, culti- 
vated by their education in the simplicity and pur- 
ity of the social relations, and by their veneration 
for man as their head. The other, by the system of 
criticism which makes them quick discerners of 
character, and enables them to express in sincerity, 


the estimation in which they hold those with whom | hi 


they deal. Itis-a privilege to sit at their feet and 
learn what a worldly education, with all its refine- 
ments, failed to teach me. The young in the Com- 
munity are trained to seek the ascending fellowship, 
to find their companions and lovers among the older 
and better. There is nothing so destructive toa 
girl’s modesty and sweetness as unrestrained associa- 
tion with those of her own age. And where is her 
protection if she has lost her modesty? “ Moral 
Reform” will enter the city in a new guise whenever 
the men and women educated under that much 
abused principle of “free love” are called to live 
there. They will be able to do what the so-called 
“Moral Reformers” were not able to do. Self-right- 
eousness is a poor, weak lever. What we are makes 
its power felt more than what we do.” 


‘Inquisitors who are curious to find out the details 
of our social arrangements sometimes ask, “ What) 


become of the unattractive in your society? Per. 
sons are very unequally gifted, and where love 
is free, some must get a great deal. more than 
others; there must be cold corners and desolate 
hearts in the house. We do not see how you man- 
_age to keep general content, without some law or 
form of distribution, and that would involve compul- 
sory love, which would bear oppressively on the 
women at least.” It is true that Communism finds 
its subjects very unequa} as to their social attract- 


iveness, but it begins with repudiating the idea that 
any. member is hopelessly unattractive, and sets criti- 
cism to work, The women in particular are encour- 
aged to criticise the men. Subtler of instinct, they 
are recognized as the arbiters of taste, and critics of 
manners; so that instead of being oppressed, the 
men themselves have armed them with every de- 
fence. Faith and patience are necessary on the 
part of the unattractive, but the miracles of criti- 
cism are so common amongst us, there is nothing 
but encouragement for the brave heart. H. 


Ir any of our friends are in search of pleasant loca- 
tions in the neighborhood of a popular watering- 
place, we refer them to the advertisement of the 
Oneida Community among the Business Announce- 
ments on our last page. 


A MiILLENNIAL DISCOVERY. 


hen physiological principle of MALE CONTINENCE 
as applied to the relation of the sexes, is des- 
tined as it spreads, to work a great revolution in so- 
ciety. 

Tt: solves in the first place, the population question, 
and extinguishes Malthus and Restell, ané all other 
professors of the “dismal science,” by placing prop- 
agation under full and natural control. 

It opens the way for improvement of the race by 
scientific procreation. 

With a due amount of religion, it makes associa- 
tion practicable. 

It reconciles the sexes, and promotes, in the high- 
est degree, true fellowship and union between them. 

It removes the curse from women, and beautifies 
instead of blasting them. 

It is healthful for man. 

It gives to woman her original position asa “ help- 
meet” to man, thereby diminishing his cares and 
burdens, and doubling his resources and happiness. 

It was discovered in connection with Communism, 
and belongs appropriately to it, but so fur as adopted, 
it will also tend to relieve and elevate marriage. 

Its recipe for the poor man is, “If you: wish to 
thrive, stop having children, and take your wife into 
partnership.” 

Let society adopt this principle in connection with 
Communism, and then, 

No more broken-down women, worn out by over- 
breeding and excessive family care ; 

No more neglected and half-bred children growing 
up in vice and want from the inability of parents to 
look after them ; 

No more neglected and forlorn “ old maids ;” 

No more over-worked men toiling alone for the 
support of an undesired but ever-coming family in- 
crease ; 

No more reaction and disgust between the sexes 
growing out of uncontrolled passion. On the other 


and, 

Children, born by choice, and under the best con- 
ditions attainable, with the care and interest of the 
whole Community exercised on their culture and 
welfare ; and 

Such a limitation of propagation as will not ex- 
haust society, but will be consistent with its highest 
vigor and beauty; and 

Boundless, ever-improving respect and love be- 
tween men and women as exponents to each other 
of the life and love of God. 


PLATO ON CRITICISM. 


In one of the dialogues of Plato (Gorgias), Soc- 
rates holds a discussion with a Rhetorician, and 
argues that rhetoric defined as the simple art of 
persuasion without reference to justice, is a bad art, 
as it is often used to shield the offender from pun- 
ishment, which Socrates considers a great evil.— 
Next to doing wrong, in his judgment, is the evil of 
going unchastised for wrong-doing. In the follow- 
ing passage of the dialogue we discover the true 
principle of our Community system of criticism : 

Socrates. Was not this the point my friend, with 


respect to which we differed, you considering Arche- 
Jaus happy for that having committed the 
injustice he suffers no pun ;, but I on the 


contrary thinking, that whether Archelaus, or any 
other man whatever, is not punished when he com- 





mits injustice, he must n be far more wretched 





than all other men, and that he who commits in- 
justice is ever more wretched than he who suffers 
it, and he that is not punished than he that is. Are 
not these the things that I said? 

Pelus. Yes. 

Socr. And has it not been demonstrated that they 
were said truly ? 

Pol. Ytappears so. 

Socr. Well then, if these things are true, Polus, 
what is the great utility of rhetoric? For, from what 
has now been agreed on, every one ought especially 
to beware of acting unjustly, for that, if he does so act, 
he will sustain great evil. Is it not so? 

Pol. Certainly. 

Socr, And if a man has committed injustice, 
either himself, or any one else for whom he has re- 
gard, he ought of his own accord to betake himself 
thither, where as soon as possible he will be punish- 
ed, to a judge as to a physician, taking every pains 
lest the disease of injustice becoming inveterate 
should render the soul corrupt and incurable; or 
what must we say, Polus, if our former admissions 
are tostand? Do not these things necessarily har- 
monize with the former in this, but in no other way? 

Pol. For what else can we say, Socrates ? 

Socr. For the purpose, then, of excusing injus- 
tice, our own, or that of our parents, or friends, or 
children, or country, when it acts unjustly, rhetoric 
is of no use to usat all, Polus, unless on the contrary, 
any One supposes that he ought especially to accuse 
himself, and afterwards his relatives, and any other 
of his friends, who may have acted unjustly, and not 
conceal the crime, but bring it to light, in order that 
he may be punished, and restored to health; more- 
over, that he should compel both himself and the others 
to lay aside fear, and with his eyes shut, and ina 
manly way, deliver himself up, as to a physician, to 
be cut and cauterised, pursuing the good and the 
beautiful, without paying any regard to what is 
painful; if he has committed a wrong worthy of 
stripes, delivering himself up to be beaten, if of 
bonds, to be bound, if of a fine to pay it, if of exile, 
to be banished, if of death, to die, being himself the 
first accuser of himself, and others his relatives, not 
sparing either himself or them but employing rhetoric 
for this very purpose, that the crimes being exposed, 
they may be freed from the greatest of evils, injus- 
tice. Shall we say thus, Polus, or not? 


THE DRESS REVOLUTION. 
The Short Skirts in New York. 


Astonishment of the Metropolitans ! 
THEIR FIRST SIGHT OF A WOMAN SENSIBLY DRESSED. 


Her Arrest and Liberation---6. 


An incident occurred this week in New York 
which will call renewed attention to the rights of 
American women to free themselves from the 
absurd tyranny of Paris milliners, and to dress 
in a costume of their own invention, suited to good 
sense and health. A lady, appearing in the streets 
in her usual dress—that of a short skirt and panta- 
lets—was beset by a mob, arrested and subjected 
to proceedings before a magistrate. The following 
account of the affair is taken from the New Fork 
Times: 


Justice Mansfield, yesterday, by virtue of his high 
position asa- Police Magistrate, attempted to dictate 
what shall constitute in future a lady’s street costume. 
Mrs. Dr. Mary E. Walker, whose long service as 
Assistant Surgeon in our armies during the war, and 
whose subsequent —— and imprisonment ina 
rebel] prison won for her the deep sympathy of the 
public, while walking through Jefferson street, was 
followed by a few rowdies, who were.anxious to get 
a glimpse of her peculiar attire. Officer Johnson, of 
the seventh Precinct, instead of dispersing the rabble, 
preferred to exercise his authority upon the unof- 
fending lady. He ay her, and con- 
veyed Le to Essex Market Police Court, where he 
preferred a charge against her of disorderly conduct, 
and appearing in male costume. The lady dresses 
in a manner which she was compelled to resort to 
while on duty in the army, and which she finds so 
much more comfortable than the cumbrous costume 
usually worn by the fair sex, that she still adheres 
to it. It consists of a broadcloth suit, composed of 
a tight-fitting waist, a short skirt, and loose panta- 
loons. She wears the straw hat commonly worn in 
Broadway by ladies. Her costume is, in about 
the same as what is known as “the bloomer” style. 
Justice Mansfield entertained the napranne officer’s 
complaint, deciding to hold Mrs. Walker to bail in 
the sum of $300 to keep the peace for a year. The 
lady having no friends at hand to become her secu- 
rity, was committed to prison in default. Her counsel 
_—-, found bail for. her, and after an incarcera- 
tion of about two hours the lady was released. Mrs. 
Walker was taken into custody about, a week ago 
by an officer in Canal-street, but on being taken to 
the Station-house, a Sergeant, of a small 
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amount of common sense, immediately released her, 
pronouncing the complaint trivial. Justice Mans- 
field, however, having set up as a rival to the Em- 
press Eugenie, proclaims that Mrs. Walker must 
dress according to his ideas of the fashions. 

The next day the 7ribune issued its protest against 
the action of the police authorities in the case, in 
the following manly words: 

We must record our protest against the arrest of 
any lady who desires to walk our streets in an un- 
fashionable dress. Her case is one for the socia! and 
public opinion of her sex and, ours perhaps—for the 
milliner and the dressmaker—but not for the police 
officer. The lady who walked up the streets, the 
other day, attired in a dress which was decent and 
comfortable, but out of the way, was, of course, the 
victim of noisy urchins and male starers ; but, if the 

ace was disturbed thereby, the rabble should ‘have 
been held to keep it, and notshe. We judge that the 
dress worn by Dr. Mary Walker was not so immod- 
est as some worn at fashionable parties, nor so un- 
comfortable as those which are so often caught and 
draggled, and occasionally take fire and burn their 
wearers. It was not a man’s dress, and no disguise 
was attempted. It was, we understand, simply a 
substitute of pantalets for the trailing skirt, and 
was the fashion Dr. Walker adopted when she tend- 
ed the sick, and acted the part of a humane physi- 
cian, and a brave and able woman, during the war. 

We trust that no magistrate will be foolish enough 
to condemn a lady who wears her dress so well, or 
stultify themselves by making it penal for women to 
be out of a fashion which many of the most intelli- 

ent and least “strong-minded” women cannot en- 
tirely approve. 


Mrs. Walker it appears had been previously ar- 
rested in consequence of the excitement caused 
among uncivil people by her appearance in the 
street; and on her release entered a complaint 
against the officer who arrested her—and a hearing 
of the case was had before the Police Commissioners, 
a report of which is given below: 


MALE VERSUS FEMALE ATTIRE. 

Dr. Mary HE. Walker against policeman Pickett—the 
officer charged with improper conduct—the testimony 
and the defense—the officer reprimanded and the case 
dismissed—description of the objectionable costume. 
The case of Dr. Mary E. Walker against Police- 

man Patrick H. Pickett, of the Eighth Precinct, was 

examined before Commissioners Acton, Bergen and 

Manierre, yesterday afternoon, in the Metropolitan 

Police Court room. A very large crowd, drawn 

thither mainly through curiosity, was in attendance, 

and considerable interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The charge against the officer was for improper 
conduct, based upon the affidavit of Mrs. Walker. 
The specification set forth that the complainant was 
arrested on the 5th instant, and charged with wear- 
ing male attire, but was released from custody by the 
sergeant on duty in the Station-House. The exam- 
ination showed that a great crowd had collected in 
the street in front of a store which she had entered 
for the purpose of making some purchases, and that 
the officer had twice attempted to disperse the mob 
but without avail. He then arrested the lady and 
took her to the Station-House, merely for the pur- 
pose of allaying the excitement her appearance had 
aroused. The incivility of which Mrs. Walker com- 
plained consisted mainly in neglecting to offer her a 
chair at the Station-House. Mr. Charles 8. Spencer 
conducted the defense. The following are the main 
points elicted before the Commissioners : 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. WALKER. 

After being sworn, Dr. Mary E. Walker said: I 
live at No. 13 Laight-st; I am a practicing physician 
and s' n, and as such served in the Union army. 
On the 5th inst., between 5 and 6 o’clock p. m., while 
ina millinery store in Canal-st., I was arrested by 
two policemen, who took me to the Station-House in 
Wooster-st., where they charged me with wearing 
male attire. After some discussion, the sergeant be- 
hind the desk released me. I have worn this style 
of dress many years, and have always been treated 
with respect. Many female medical students wear 
the same costume, for the reason that long dresses 
sweep the streets and sidewalks: and when hoops 
are worn, it is impossible for a lady to walk in the 
wind or go up stairs without exposing her limbs. 
We could not go to the top of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment or the Capitol with decency. I was graduated 
in 1855 ; have been in the civil and military service ; 
have been treated with consideration by President 
Lincoln, Chief Justice Chase, and other respectable 
men, while clothed in this style of dress. I wear 
the costume from a high moral principle, and believe 
that if it were fashionable, the reputation of many 
women would be better than they now are. 

Mr. Spencer.—I do not want an oration from Mrs. 
Walker. 

Mr. Acton.—Go on; we'll hear you. We've noth- 
ing to do with your mode of dress. 

Walker continued: The policeman wanted 

to see my medal and wanted me to go with him, I 





had no idea of his arresting me. There was only a 
small crowd; but I never knew policemen to arrest 
a band of music for creating a crowd. The sergeant 
asked me if I could read and write, and I answered 
ironically, “No.” He then told an officer to show 
me out through the crowd. I had no difficulty in 
getting out but was annoyed by a man who wanted 
to arrest me. I took refuge in The New York Times 
office under the escort of Officer McWaters. 

Mr. Charles 8. Spencer said it was a mistake to as- 
sert that a woman could wear any dress she pleases. 
From the beginning of State law it has been a mis- 
demeanor to dress in men’s clothing, and if she at- 
tracts a crowd it is the duty of the police to arrest 
her. 1])ressing in this neutral manner and attracting 
a crowd isa misdemeanor. Women of the highest 
respectability have never said the present style of 
dress is immodest. 

Officer Molson testified, that on the evening of the 
arrest a crowd of 200 were collected in Canal street, 
calling out, ‘Come and see this woman in men’s 
clothes!” Mrs. Walker refused to be taken to the 
Station House, and told the policeman that if he 
arrested her she would have him broken. The lady 
of the store said she was perfectly willing to have 
Mrs. Walker remain. 

Sergeant Schofield.—I was busy writing my roll, 
when the lady was brought in; she was very de- 
fiant; another prisoner had been 1. a in previ- 
ously, and I had to attend to her; I asked Mrs. 
Walker’s name, and she exhibited a medal; the offi- 
cer did not care about pressing the charge; he 
brought her in merely to disperse the crowd. 

Miss Miller.—I am employed in a millinery store 
in Canal street; this lady came in, and was looking 
at some hats; the crowd pushed in the door, but 
offered no violence; the officer tried twice to burst 
in the door, and 1 asked him to protect her home; 
he asked where her home was, and she replied, 
“Any place where the Stars and Stripes fly!” 
was about 6 o’clock in the evening; Mrs. Walker 
would have gone out immediately, but I advised her 
to stay. 

Dr. E. B. Dalton offered to testify in regard to the 
reputation of Mrs. Walker while in the army, which 
was ruled out on the ground that if she was the 
most miserable wretch on the earth it would have 
nothing to do with the case. 

Mr. Spencer, for the defense, said people have no 
right to enjoy any assumed privileges when they 
conflict with the rights and comfort of others. The 
public peace could be best conserved by justifying 
the officer in dispersing the crowd, even if he had 
to arrest the complainant to do it. 

Mr. Acton, addressing Mrs. Walker, said: “ The 
officer seemed to be doing his duty, and arrested 
= merely for the purpose of dispersing the crowd. 

f Fm were creating a mob, he was justifiable.” 
hen turning to the officer he said, “ Don’t arrest 
her again, officer. Let her go. She’s smart enough 
to take care of herself. Never arrest her again.” 

With this reprimand the officer was dismissed. 

Mrs. Walker was dressed upon this occasion in a 
costume similar to that in which she was arrested. 
It consists of a kind of gored sack, fitting closely at 
the waist, and reaching a few inches below the knee. 
Below this point, all that is visible suggests an under 
garment similar to the pantaloons worn by males, 
but fuller, and gathered neatly about the ankle. The 
sack is made of broadcloth, with very little trim- 
ming, and is ornamented with a single row of jet 
buttons reaching. from the throat down the front to 
the bottom of the dress. There is certainly nothing 
immodest in the costume, which would attract no 
attention, we fancy, were it not for the fact that it 
entirely conceals the limbs of the wearer. 


Thus the right of women to wear the short dress 
in the city is on the whole vindicated. The women 
of the country will thank Mrs. Dr. Walker for the 
courage and firmness with which she has asserted 
this right for them all. We are told that since the 


affair she has appeared on Broadway,.and entered 


the Astor House with freedom and civil treatment. 

To us country people such excitement as is shown 
by certain classes in New York over a slight varia- 
tion in women's dress appears decidedly green. It 
reminds us of the caricature printed in Harpers’ 
Weekly, which represented a cherry-nosed individual 
from the city gazing over the fence into a farmer’s 
rye-field. Cherry-nose.—“ What is that?” Farmer.— 
“That we call a very fine field of rye. Don’t you 
know rye?” Cherry-nose.—“ Yes, 1 know rye well 
enough, but I never saw it in that shape before!” 
The short dress is worn extensively in some parts of 
the country ; so.much so as to be hardly regarded as 
anovelty. If New Yorkers wish to keep up their 
reputation for metropolitan breadth of style, and 
universal knowingness, which we believe is their 
boast, they must get over being disconcerted by a 
costume that is common and becoming popular .in 
the “rural districts.” 


As a pendant to this affair we insert the following 





account of an adventure which occurred to some 
friends of ours in consequence of wearing 


THE SHORT DRESS IN BROOKLYN TEN YEARS AGO: 


“The account in the papers of Mrs. Walker’s ar- 
rest for exciting a mob by wearing the short 
dress, reminds me of an adventure in which I took 
part some years since. It must have been as long 
ago as 1857. I was escorting Miss Eliza Burt from 
Oneida to Wallingford. We passed through New 
York on our way, and having a few hours to wait 
for the train, we walked about the city. Miss Burt’s 
short dress attracted no unpleasant attention at first. 
We were aware of some staring and giggling, espe- 
cially behind us, but we traveled quite across the 
city, from ferry to ferry, without raising anything 
likea mob. The main object of our walk was not 
to see New York, but to revisit our old home in 
Brooklyn. We proceeded by way of Wall-st. and 
the Wall-st. ferry, passed along the Brooklyn Heights, 
down Willow-st., taking a look at the old Commune, 
and finally by State- snd Hick-st., turned down At- 
lantic-st. to go back by the South Ferry. We had 
noticed all along that the Brooklyn boys were more 
agitated by the strange dress than the New Yorkers; 
and as we passed down Atlantic-st. we began to see 
that we were the nucleus of atrain of scamps. Their 
numbers gradually increased, and from staring and 
gigling they went on to hooting and impudence. 
We were both in entirely new and unexpected cir- 
cumstances, not having imagined that the short 


: dress would give any offense, or attract any special 


attention, as it had become common in many paris 
of the country, and we had heard of its being worn in 
New York. But there we were, nolentes volentes, the 
centre of a hooting mob, and what more was com- 
ing we could not tell. The ferry-gate was not far 
off, and I knew that if we could reach that refuge 
our train would drop off. But the mob seemed to 
know the same thing, and therefore gathered faster 
and hooted louder and pressed closer. 1 was unwill- 
ing to “ break and run,” as that maneuvre is general- 
ly the signal for a disastrous rout. Finally I looked 
about for reinforcements, and fortunately discovered 
a police officer on a corner by which we were pass- 
ing. I stepped up to him and respectfully :nvoked 
his interference, saying that we had a right to walk 
the street in that manner, and that it was his duty 
to protect us. He acknowledged his duty, und did it, 
facing and dispersing the mob without hesitation, 
and without difficulty. We passed on our way re- 
joicing in a sudden deliverance, and had no further 
trouble. I have often wished that I could identify 
and thank that faithful police officer. J. & N.” 





MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 
BY HER DAUGHTER, H. H. 8. 


EVERAL weeks ago there was a mention in 

the Circu.ar of the death of Mrs. Potty 
Noyes at the Oneida Community. It was not ac- 
companied with any obituary notice, but we have 
since thought some memorial of this lady might 
be acceptable to a portion of the readers of this 
paper. Visitors at the O. C. have often sought 
an introduction to her and found their interest in 
her as the mother of the Community Noyeses 
much increased by her personal character. To 
the whole associated family she was exceedingly 
endeared, and had sons and daughters a hundred- 
fold, any of whom were ready to do for her all 
that the fondest children could do. By a remark- 
able concurrence of circumstances not one of her 
own relatives was with her in her last short 
sickness. Her children and grandchildren be- 
longing to the O. C. were all away at the 
other branches. It was the first time during her 
twenty years life in the Community that she had 
not had some of them around her; yet in view of 
her dying she did not express any regret at their 
providential absence, or make any request that 
they should be sent for, or other children that 
she had elsewhere. Her heart was communized, 
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She missed nothing, and only spoke of the good- 
ness of God to her. On the other side, her kin- 
dred could not feel any regret that she should 
go thus, if she must go. Their last parting 
from her had been all unconscious, and natural 
sensibility did not come in to intercept at the 
critical moment the comfort of the Lord. Her 
children in the O. C. could not but feel a 
kind of wondering pleasure at the arrangement 
so unforseen and singular, which left her to die in 
the arms of the Community instead of the arms 
of her private family. Theseal of Providence 
seemed to be upon it. 

In thinking of my mother as a subject for a 
memoir, the first thing about her which fills my 
mind is, that she loved God. She had some of 
that personal affection and loyalty which was so 
wonderful in David. Her Bible opens now to 
the psalms, and that tells the story of her heart. 
She loved the Bible because it was about God. 
Ofall the ancient visions and prophecies,none were 
so full of meaning to her as these words of Isaiah : 
“ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” She often 
said, “To know God is eternal life,” and would 
quote with the deepest feeling the words of Christ, 
* Righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee.” This love was her governing passion. 
She lived in an invisible presence. The effect 
was to make her appear absent-minded and ec- 
centric. There was not the least tincture of 
gloom or misanthropy in her religion, but she 
was often odd in her sincerity, and in her non- 
conformity to the world. 

Her children knew from the time that they 
knew anything, that they had higher relations 
than those of this world, and that they must 
fear the Lord. They saw that she was more 
careful that they should please God, than that 
they should be well-dressed or well-received in 
society, or have any earthly advantage whatever. 
She was ready to spoil their chances for worldly 
advantage, rather than that they should forget 
God, and many were their youthful :mortifica- 
tions in this way. She did not merely preach to 
us that we were immortal beings, and that it 
would profit us nothing if we gained the whole 
world and lost our own souls; but she put this 
truth into action in every possible way. I do 
not remember her teaching ine to “ say my pray- 
ers,” though I know she did, but I remember her 
praying with me. That is one of my earliest 
impressions, and the effect to make me believe 
in communication with God, was much greater 
than the lisping prayer I repeated at bed-time, 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. When I 
had done wrong and been corrected, or when I 
had been saved from some danger, whenever 
she thought my heart was tender, and when 
she thought my heart was hard, she would 
take me into aretired room and causing me to 
kneel by the same chair with her, she would 
make me feel the presence of him to whom she 
prayed. 

Words of remembrance come to us now from 
her nephews and nieces who knew her thirty 
years ago, and from grandchildren abroad; and 
all speak of her religious influence, how she sought 
to instill into their tender minds the desire to 
know the Lord. As achurch member, before 
she became a Perfectionist, she was remarkable 
for the uniformity of her zeal. She did not have 
spasms of revival fervor, and then intervals of 
mourning her coldness. She was never cold, 





never worldly. From my earliest memory she 
practiced daily retirement to commune with her 
invisible friend; nothing infringed upon this 
precious hour; and she had frequent seasons of 
shutting herself up for prayer and reflection the 
whole day, always coming out from such seclu- 
sion with fresh sociality and enjoyment of life. 
The following passage from her diary, dated 
June 2, 1857, will serve to show the continuity 
of her zeal, which never consisted in tiresome 
duty-doing, but was the irrepressible affection 
of her heart : 


“T am now in my seventy-eighth year, and I was 
thinking this morning that no two years of my life 
have I enjoyed more than the two last. Though I 
am old, my health such that Iam much shut up, 
my a very imperfect, and I have many infirm- 
ities, yet 1 know all things work together for my 
good. The last two years I have been especially 
happy in the consciousness of more communion 
with God, more evidence of the love of Christ and 
testimony of the Spirit of truth that Christisin me, 
and that I have the spirit of Christ.” 


Next to her love of God, she was remarkable 
for her great human interest. Her sympathies 
knew no family, or sect, or rank, or nation. 
Her attraction for society, its interchanges and 
hospitalities, and its combinations of all kinds 
for benevolent and literary purposes, were very 
strong; and she often said that the repression 
she was kept under for much of her life, by ill 
health, was very necessary to save her from 
spiritual dissipation. Always much confined to 
her room, she never wanted society. She was 
a good companion to all classes and ages. She 
did not please by any art or study, but by 
the warmth of her outgoing sympathy, She 
attached persons to her very often by what 
would be called discourteousness—an impulsive 
sincerity, which was felt to be more friendly 
than false complaisance. Children loved her, 
and young folks found her room a pleasant place 
to visit in her very oldage. She attracted them 
by her native playfulness, and made friends of 
them by her serious interest in their improve- 
ment. She had a true artist’s enthusiasm all her 
life, for trying to produce beauty of character in 
the youthful material she found around her. 
One of the pleasant incidents of the last month 
she was with us, was a party she gave to the 
young men of the Community. She met some 
twenty of them at the festive board, and though 
she was too deaf to participate much in the con- 
versation, she enjoyed the occasion highly, and 
it was an expression of her lively interest in 
young America. The last note she made in her 
diary, a few days before her death, is quite char- 
acteristic : 


“T observe the young men in the Community are 
called out in various ways to new businesses and posi- 
tions, and have new inducements and prospects to 
stimulate their activity, and I ask, is there anything 
like this for the girls? Is not the range of their op- 
erations very uniform, and the extent of their oppor- 
tunity for the display of talent and genius too much 
confined ?” 


She was one that remembered the poor.— 
They did not have to call at her door; she 
sought them out, especially the worthy. In my 
early memories of New England Thanksgivings, 
the incense of the dinner is not so fresh in my 
imagination as the sleigh-ride after dinner with 
my mother to carry a portion to some poor body 
for whom nothing was prepared. If she was 
ever penurious it was that she might be able to 
give. Extravagant dress or profusion at the 
table seemed to her a robbery of the poor: and 
if she became possessed of anything costly it was 
an uneasiness to her, and she was sure to find an 
altar for it sooner or later, and renew her sym- 





pathy with the children of want. To give one 
illustration of her kindness of heart: Her wo- 
man in the kitchen was visited bya sister who 
had been obliged to leave the factory where she 
had been at work, on account of her health. 
She was young, an orphan and homeless, and 
had a cough like that which had already laid 
three of her family low. Naturally heroic, 
she anticipated her fate without any childish 
repining. She did not beg, but my mother saw 
how the case stood, and took her in as her own 
child. When she began to need care, my moth- 
er gave her a large airy room, and made nurses 
of her own daughters, two young girls, who 
waited upon the consumptive with every attention 
for several weeks till she died. It was a better 
school for them than a term at a Female Sem- 
inary, and they always recall with admiration 
the heroism of the sick girl, who from the first re- 
fused all attempted alleviation by medicine, and 
denied all the cravings of an unnatural appetite, 
to which was to be ascribed, no doubt, a compar- 
atively painless decline. 

To all the benevolent societies which had their 
rise and growth within her generation, Mrs. 
Noyes was an active friend. The Bible Society, 
the Temperance Reform, and the Anti-Slavery 
movement enlisted her whole soul. There was 
something dramatic in her living to see slavery 
abolished. Sometime in the beginning of the 
war she was very sick and thought she should die. 
I said to her, “Mother, you must live till this 
war is ended and the slaves are free.” It seemed 
then afar off; but she lived to rejoice in this 
triumph of the right. She had always laid it on 
her conscience that the North was guilty as well 
as the South, and must suffer in the expiation. 
She was fond of reading “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and never seemed to exhaust its inspiration. 

One of her prejudices, as we were sometimes 
inclined to call it, wasalove of England. In 
the village where she grew up there was an En- 
glish family of great culture, whose friendship 
she enjoyed. Their superiority inspired her 
with an early respect for the English character, 
which she always cherished. She was of Puri- 
tan blood, and republican by nature, yet her 
Puritanism and her republicanism did not alien- 
ate her from England. She deprecated the 
least sign of unfriendliness between the two 
people, believing their interests were one. It 
was difficult to criticise the other country with- 
out drawing out her treasured veneration. Her 
children used to tell her, if she should swear at 
all it would be by England ; for though she was 
a woman chaste in the use of expletives and 
words of exclamation, she has been known to 
utter when shocked by some extraordinary sur- 
prise, “ Blessed England!” I remember hav- 
ing for my Sunday reading wher young, besides 
the Sabbath School Library, and the Boston Re- 
corder, an English magazine which she took for 
many years, called the Christian Observer. 

But she did not love England so well as she 
loved the Jews. She ignored the character in 
which the world knows them, and which draws 
upon them much merited contempt; she only 
knew them as the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, the children of the covenant, 
and the nation to whom we are indebted for the 
Bible. Her missionary zeal turned first toward 
the Jews. There was nothing perhaps in all the 
writings of J. H. N. which gave her so much 
pleasure as the article in the Berean, “The 
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Birthright of Israel.” The last note the writer 
received from her, dated March 11th, was in 
her true vein: 


“Dear H:—I have not much to say any to tell 
ou I was pleased with your article, ‘ The Peculiar 
eople.’ You know I am always interested when 

anything is said favoring that ‘ancient covenant peo- 
ple.’ Ihave had a sort of longing after them these 
many years. How much the world owes to them, 
and how much it may yet receive, when they shall 
become missionaries of the cross! To them were 
given the oracles and the covenants; and salvation is 
of the Jews. Never forget them.” 


(To be continued.) 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue German Musical Societies of the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, and the City of 
Philadelpia, will hold a festival of four days at Prov- 
idence, R. 1., commencing June 26. 

Tur New York State Agricultural Society has is- 
sued a circular asserting that the rinderpest has 
certainly appeared among the cows in the stables of 
New York and Brooklyn. Farmers are warnec 
against purchasing stock from the diseased herd, 
and are advised to rigidly separate infected animals 
from the rest. 

FOREIGN. 

Accorpine to the latest advices the European 
Congress was to meet in Paris the 12th of June. 
Each of the Great Powers will send its greatest 
statesman to represent its interests. Prussia will be 
represented by Bismark, Russia by Gorchakoff, Aus- 
tria by Mensdorf, England by Clarendon, and Italy 
by LaMarmora. The Congress will naturally divide 
into two entirely distinct parties—those who adhere 
to the treaties of 1815, and those who insist upon a 
modification of them. Very little hope is felt that 
the two parties will be brought into harmony, and 
the European war averted. 


Tue use of the cigaretie at the dinner-table, by 
Parisian ladies, is at length beginning to be a custom. 
They are to be provided with costly Sévres spittoons. 
Upon which an English writer asks: ‘“ But what 
can gloss over a vulgarity ? not even a gold spittoon 
set with diamonds, or the use of lace handkerchiefs 
at ten thousand francs each. No; the real society 
and place for such women is the tap-room—the ¢s- 
taminet.” 


A Cuicago fruit-dealer who has had the O. C. Pre-| 


served Fruit, writes as follows :—“ I take the earliest, 
opportunity to let you know that I wish you to con- 
sider me as 3 customer of yours for the coming sea- 
son, and at all times hereafter as long asI continue. 
in this business.” A St. Paul customer writes: ‘We. 
take pleasure in assuring you that all who have used: 
your fruits here concur in our opinion, that they are, 
decidedly the best fruits ever offered in this market.” 


Wantep.—The O. C. wish to employ on reasona- 
ble terms.a good Tailor, one who understands cut- 
ting, and all kinds of hand- and machine-work: 
man who appreciates the principles and purposes of 
the Community would be preferred. Apply to 

Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Omine A VENTRILOQUIST.—A pation says that 
he was going down the Mississippi, some months 
since, on a steamer whose engine was upon the deck, 
and he sauntered in that vicinity to see the working 
of the machinery. Near by stood a man apparently 
bent upon the same object. In a few moments a 
squtalting noise was heard on the opposite side of 
the engine. Seizing the oil-can (a gigantic one by 
the way), the engineer sought out the dry spot, and 
to prevent further noise of the kind, liberally applied 
the contents of his can to every joint. 

All went on well for a while, when the squeaking 
was heard in another direction. The process 
was repeated and quiet restored; but as the engi- 
neer was coming quietly around toward the spot‘ 
cupied by the doctor and the stranger, he heard 
another squeak. This time he detected the true 
cause of the difficulty. The foe od was a ventril- 
oquist. Walking directly up behind him, he seized 
the astonished joker by the back of the neck and 
emptied the contents of the can down his spine.— 
. There 1” said he, “I don’t believe that engine*will 
squeak again.” 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
[21 VERY new subscriber to the CincuLar wishes 
-I-/ to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fied from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, till their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcULAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its dymain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 


‘nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 


to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Aunouncemeuts, 


COTTACES NEAR NIACARA FALLS. 





The Oneida Community offer for sale at the low price of $400, } 


a wood Cottage and one-fourth acre of land, on the road lea 

to Lundy’s Lane, near the village of Drummondville, Canada 
West, about three-fourths of a mile from the Clifton House, and 
one mile from Niagara Falls. The Cottage is one story in height, 
twenty-eight feet front, twenty-nine feet deep, and contains five 
rooms anda pantry. For further particulars address, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


ALSO, 

At Drummondville, Canada West, a two-acre lot, with House, 
Barn, wood-shed, well and cistern. The House is of wood, has 
& good cellar, and contains, besides kitchen and parlor, five bed- 
Tooms of good size. Half of the lot is occupied ‘with grafted 
Fruit Trees. The property is pleasantly situated in Lundy's 
Lane, near the top of Drummond Hill, about one mile from the 
Clifton House, and nearly the same distance from Niagara Falls. 
Price, $1000. For further information address Oncida Commu- 
nity, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


. 


Hight sizes and descriptions, sultable for catching House- 





Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
$35 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 

TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y, Branch, 335 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 


by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented machine for cutting green corn from the 
cob—useful for Preservers, Boarding-house keepers and private 
families, one person doing with it the work of six. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, to whom orders or letters of 
inquiry should be addressed. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Applée, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 8385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 

















0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent, commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e¢., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PATENT RICHT FOR SALE. 

The Community offer for sale upon reasonable terms their 
interest, covering the State of New York, in the patent obtained 
by Peter Wixcell, Nov, 29, 1864, on Improvep Bott Suears, de- 
signed for cutting the ends of bolts and rivets. The Shears are 
appreciated, wherever known and used, as a valuable labor- 
saving invention. The Community are not prepared at present 
to manufacture them, and hence offer their interest for sale. 
For farther information address, D. W. Kelly, Oneida Commun- 
ity, Oneida, N. Y. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on appli¢ation {' viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cents each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
‘Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree‘and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground ; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from thé Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, . 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y." 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church : 500.pp. 8vo. \By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SiN, THE END oF CuHRisTIAN Fairn; an octavo 
of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
Copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Tue Onetpa Community; A Familiar Ex; tion of its Ideas and 
Practical in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 
Tur Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 5. Newhouse. With Narratives and Ulustrations. 
8 pp. 8vo.. Prive 75 cts. 
The above works are for sale at this office. 


re 








